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A ROMAN JOURNAL. 


ANGELS OF GOOD AND EVIL. 
| BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

BENEATH the ancient church of the Capucins is a 
crypt-cemetery, where the medieval monks were buried 
in earth brought from Jerusalem. It was for some 
time believed that the flesh of Christians would not 


decay, if buried in soil of the Holy Land, and a cem- 


etery was made of it at Pisa, in which Princes, and 
dignitaries able to pay for the privilege, were interred. 
The walls enclosing the Pisa cemetery are frescoed 
with pictures, one of which shows the graves there 
opening, at the last day, and revealing. forms fresh as 


if just buried, beside the skeletons of those buried 


elsewhere. But the Capucins found their predecessors 
turned to dry bones long-ago, and had the fancy to ar- 
range these bones in architectural order. They built 
up with them a series of rooms, with arched roofs, 
There are six 
or seven of these rooms. There are arched alcoves 
of bones, bordered with skulls, and with skull key- 
stones ; there are spandrels of bones ; and even floral 
traceries over the ceiling neatly made of fingers and 
toes. In one of the rooms a skeleton has been placed 
in the centre of the ceiling to represent Death, the 
scythe being made of small bones. This Death grins 
in a ghastly way over the heaps of those who have 
Around each room are 
niches in which, seated or reclining, are skeletons, 
presumably of eminent monks, clad in the brown 
In the half-light, which prevents the 
scene from being simply horrible, these particular fig- 
ures appear as if fallen asleep ; indeed, they might 
easily suggest such legends as that of the Seven 
Sleepers—a legend which, as filtered into the secular 


mind, took the shape of Barbarossa, Arthur, and 
other immortal slumberers, and, in America, was re- 


duced to ragged Rip Van Winkle. 
The whok bone-crypt is a monumental witness to 


the material character of the future life for which 
these old monks made such sacrifices. 


The ideal 
paradise of those who, with much cost and labor, 
brought this soil from Jerusalem, was one in which 


their flesh was to be preserved eternally, undecayed, 


and to enjoy pleasures of the flesh. What was it to 


nal palace more speedily. 


blackened, suggests that, after all, it was—to some ex- 


give up pleasure for a few years, to : wid a brief life- 
time, for such payment as an eternity of pleasure? 
And as for martyrdom, that was in living so miserably, 
not in dying—which: but opened the portal of the eter- 
In fact the old crucifiers 
of the flesh naturally courted death, and even com- 
mitted suicide—nuns especially—until, in the absence 
of any scriptural text against suicide, the Church had 
to issue a decree against self-slaughter. 

It is, no doubt, a survival of this materialistic con- 
ception of immortality which to-day impedes the 
adoption of Cremation. An English Bishop once ex- 
pressed his belief that the general practice of crema- 
tion would prove fatal to Christianity. He may be 
right. Were the masses to familiarize their senses 
with the dissipation of human forms, it would be be- 
yond their average imagination to believe that such 
bodies would be created again from dust in order to 
be punished or rewarded. It is said that Prometheus, 
who brought fire from heaven, took away human be- 
lief in immortality. He brought the fire that men 
might fuse, and forge, and refashion the world by va- 
rious arts, but he found that they would never do this 
so long as they believed that a perfect world was al- 
ready created, and could be reached by the near and 
simple means of death. 

Heine says that he once met the Devil, and said 
to him: ‘‘ How is it that I have always seen you rep- 
resented as hideous? I find you decidedly good- 
looking.” ‘‘ Ah,” replied the Devil, ‘‘ man lost his 
earthly paradise by me, and has always painted me 
ugly.” But, if a spiritual heaven, in the presence of 
God, be happier than a terrestial paradise apart from 
that presence, Satan ought not to be vilified. Eden, 
in which was everything pleasant to the taste, and to 
the senses, was—according to the legend—given by 
Eve in exchange for divine wisdom. ‘‘Ye shall be 
as Gods,” said Satan; and sure enough, after the 
fruit was eaten, the Elohim confessed, ‘‘ Man has be- 
come as one of us.” Death was then bestowed as a 
portal through which man might find with God a par- 
adise, not like that of the senses which knowledge 
lost him, but one worthy of a being who had become 
‘¢as one of us’’—the Elohim. That Satan, who thus 
opened to man a higher paradise, should be hated and 
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tent still is—the sensual paradise which mainly ani- 
mates the ardor of man for a future world. 
Just above the bone-crypt, in this same old church 


‘of the Capucins, there is a painting by Guido, con- 


taining the ugliest known representation of him who 
is said to have brought death into the world. It is 
by Guido Reni. It is often said to be the expulsion 
of Satan from heaven, but this is a mistake. When 
Satan was expelled he was a leading angel, according 
to the legend, and his wicked works on earth had not 
begun. Guido meant to paint the millennial angel, for 
he bears a heavy chain with which the demon is to be 
bound. The most chivalrous sympathizer with ‘‘ the 
under dog in a fight’’ could hardly feel any pity for 


this prostrate fiend. His countenance is, first of all, 


cruel ; the mouth and teeth seem made to bite. The 
complexion is that of dirty copper ; the eyes are crafty 
and hard. Those who have read Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s beautiful romance, Zhe Marble Faun, may 
remember that it was in this demon that he found the 
semblance of the evil being who dogged poor Miriam’s 
footsteps everywhere until her lover threw him over 
the Tarpeian Rock. He proved to be a Capucin friar. 
In this wretch Hawthorne drew a figure representing 


motiveless wickedness—a creature evil for the love of 


evil; for he does not seek Miriam’s love or money, 
but merely wields a torturing power he happens ‘to 
have over her. And it is this cold, passionless vil- 
lainy and cruelty which Guido has painted. The 
angel points his sword at the prostrate demon, but of 
course it is a sham gesture. He does not mean to 
kill him. Satan is too useful an executioner, as a ter- 
ror, to be slain. I donot like this attitudinising angel 
He is larger than Satan ; he is 
armed, as Satan is not; and has wings with which he 
could pounce on his adversary from above. It sug- 
gests a superiority of animal force. There is a copy 
of the picture which led Hawthorne to say that the 
angel was too dainty ; the sandaled feet were those 
of a celestial coxcomb, fearing that they would be 
soiled by contact with Lucifer. This he did not find 
in the original, but I did. But Hawthorne does not 
retract another criticism of his; namely, that there 
ought to be some signs of a struggle—a loosed san- 
dal, a ruffled wing. To my own mind this is the ne- 
cessity of the angel’s having brought carnal weapons 
to the struggle—a larger frame and a sword. The 
daintiness and the easy victory would be appropriate 
only if the angel had dispensed with his military char- 
acter, and were representing simply the superiority 
of purity over baseness, or of good over evil. He is 
fighting the devil with the devil’s own weapons, and 
it is not to be supposed that a victory of that kind is 
won so easily. 


or brute force of warriors. 
one must fight the devil with fire ; but the devil is 


There is a picture of a similar subject, by Sanga- 
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relli, in an old church at Sorrento, of which I have 


‘geen no mention, but which impressed me as more true 


and beautiful than Guido’s. The prostrate demon— 
also too hideous for pity—has eyes expanded with sur- 
prise ; and well they may be, for the angel that has 
subdued him is not of heroic size, but slight as a girl 
of sixteen; moreover, this small angel bears no 
weapon whatever. The foot here planted on the fiend 
is here rightly made tiny and dainty, for on the small 
shield borne on her left arm are the words Quis ut 
deus ? She stands there for the infinite strength of the 
Dove, to which her weaponless right hand points. 
The Almighty is pictured there pointing to his son, 
and the son, pointing to his wound ; but the central 
object is the Dove—type of the apparent weakness of 


‘Innocency—whose visibly descending spirit, or breath, 


has proved too mighty for the personification of chaos, 
as, in the older legend, its brooding was for chaos 
itself. It is the picture of good subduing evil with 
good, of beauty and wisdom triumphant over darkness 
and monstrosity by their own superiority— not by iron 
A fallacious proverb says, 


sure to get the better, in the end, where the weapons _ 
of combat are his own... In Guido’s picture, Satan 
smiles slightly, even under the angel’s foot ; as if he 
knew that his conqueror, in consecrating the sword, is 
doing his—Satan’s—own work. But Sangarelli is 
wiser ; his Satan is genuinely frightened ; this kind of 
power, which wields no blood-stained sword, is just 
the one force he knows not how to meet. 


MAX MULLER ON PHYSICAL RELIGION. 


THE SECOND COURSE OF GIFFORD LECTURES AT GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY. 


II, 

No poust theruins of Carnac in Egypt look grander, 
the palaces of Nineveh are ‘more magnificent, the 
streets and houses and temples at Pompeii are more | 
imposing than a hundred volumes of Vedic literature. 
But what is it that gives life to the colossal ruins of 
Carnac, what allows us a real insight into the palaces 
of Nineveh, what imparts to the streets and houses and 
temples of Pompeii a meaning and .a real human in- 
terest, if not the inscriptions on their walls and the 


rolls of papyrus and parchment which tell us of the 


thoughts of the ancient Egyptians, or Assyrians, or 
Romans? Mere monuments, mere lists of kings, mere 


names of battles, what do they teach us? *But give us 


one thought, one truly human sentiment, and we feel 
at home among those ancient ruins: the Babylonian 
statues begin to ‘live, the Egyptian mummies begin 
to speak, and the streets of the ancient Pompeii 


*From a report in the London Christian World, sais, of which were. 
kindly sent us by Prof. F. Max Miller. 
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swarm once more with senators, with philosophers, 
and the gay society of ancient Italy. Here it is 
where the discoveries in India assert their superiority 
over all other discoveries in ancient history. Itis true 
we have no ancient temples or palaces in that cbuntry. 
The Indian mind had no faith in that small im- 
mortality which the kings of Egypt and Babylon valued 
so much, and strove to secure for themselves by their 
stupendous edifices. 
a mere stranger on earth, a sojourner in a foreign land, 


and the idea of perpetuating his name and fame for a | 


few thousand years by brick and mortar, never entered 
his mind, till he had learnt it from outsiders. But if 
the Aryans in India have left us no stones, they have 
left us bread—thoughts to feed on, riddles to solve, 
lessons to learn, such as we find nowhere else. 


Here is the place to ask what this Veda really is. | 


The Veda has become such a power not only in lin- 
guistic research, but in all antiquarian, religious, and 
philosophical studies, that no honest student can be 
satisfied with a vague idea of what the Vedais. It 
has been usual to speak of three or even of four Vedas ; 
namely, the Rig-veda, Yagur-veda, Sdma-veda, to which 
the A‘harva-veda has been added as the fourth. Now, 
although from an Indian point of view this is perfectly 
correct, nothing can be more misleading from an his- 
torical point of view. From an historical point of view 
there is but ove real Veda, the Rig-veda, and when we 
say the Rig-veda, what we mean is the Rig-veda- 


samhita only, the collection of hymns, and nothing 


else. 

The Samhita of the Rig-veda is a large collection 
of hymns, chiefly but not exclusively, of a religious 
character. This collection, as we now possess. it, 
handed down in the school of the Sakalas, consists of 
1,017 hymns, while in the school of Bashkalas their 
number amounts to 1,025. If we take into account the 
length of the Vedic verses—of which there are said to 
be 10,402—as compared with the Greek hexametre, 
the Rig-veda may be said to contain nearly as much 
as the //iad and Odyssey together. This is all we have, 
and ever shall have, for studying that ancient period 
in the history of the Aryan race, which precedes in 
language, mythology, and religion the Homeric period, 
hitherto the most ancient period in the history of our 
race. : 
According to Hindu authorities, every Veda con- 
sists of a collection of hymns, Sam/itds, and prose com- 
positions, Brdhmanas. These Brahmanas are the 
- earliest specimens of prose literature in India which 
we possess, and their object was to describe the elab- 
- orate system of sacrifices which had grown up among 
the Brahmans, and to show how the hymns or por- 
tions of the hymns should be used at each sacrifice. 

- For the performance of these sacrifices particularly 


: scribed in the Brahmanas of the Adhvaryus. 
The Hindu always felt himself 


had to be recited at certain sacrifices. 
collection of Vedic hymns is the Rig-veda-samhita. 


. ~ 
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of the great sacrifices, three distinct classes of priests 
were required. One class had to perform the manual 
work, which was very considerable, the clearing of the 
sacrificial ground, the erection of altars, the lighting 
of the fire, the preparation of the offerings, etc. They 
were called Adhvaryus, the laboring priests, and their 
duties, mixed up with endless speculations, were de- 
Another 
class of priests hadto sing. They were called Ud¢gdiris, 
and their respective duties were in the same way de- 
scribed in the Brahmanas of the Udgatris. A third 
class of priests had to recite certain hymns with the 
utmost correctness of articulation. They were called 
Hotris, the reciting priests, and their duties were de- 
scribed in the Brahmanas of the Hotri priests. 

Now mark the difference. The collections of Vedic 
hymns, called the Samhitaés of the Yagur-veda and 
Sam4-veda, are mere prayer-books for the use of the 
laboring and singing priests, and they follow the order 
of the sacrifices at which they had to be recited. For- 
tunately, no such selection was made for the reciting 
priests, but they had to know all the ancient hymns 
by heart, and learn from the Brahmanas, which verses 
This complete 


It is the only historical collection of hymns. It alone 
represents the earliest period of Indian language, my- 
thology, and religion. It is to us the only ¢rue Veda. 

Between the period represented by these hymns, 
the duration of which may have been many centuries, 
and the period which gave rise to the prose-works called 
Brahmanas, there is a complete break. How it came 
about we cannot tell, but it is a fact that the authors of 
the Brahmanas had completely lost the true meaning of 
the Vedic hymns. Their interpretations, or rather 
misinterpretations, of these ancient hymns are perfectly 
astounding. Their one idea is the sacrifice, which had 
assumed such proportions, and had been elaborated 
with such.hair-splitting minuteness that we may well 
understand how the Brahmans had no thoughts left for 
anything else. - The hymns had now become a merely 
subordinate portion of the sacrifice. The proper po- 
sition of a log of wood or of a blade of grass round the 
sacrificial fire, seemed of more consequence than the 


expressions of gratitude, the prayers for forgiveness of 
gin, the praises of the mighty deeds of the gods, con- 


tained in the hymns of their ancestors. . 

It ought not to be supposed, however, that what 
we call the Brahmana period represents to us the 
whole of the intellectual, or even of the religious, life 
of India. It would be fearful to think that millions of 
people should for generations have fed on such stuff 
as we find in the Brahmanas, and on nothing else. 
All we.can say is that these Brahmanas represent to us 
the only pillars left standing in a vast field of ruins, 
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but that they need not have been:the pillars’ of the 
only temples which once existed there. Besides, every 
temple presupposes a vast surrounding of busy life 
without which a priesthood would find itself stranded 
high and dry. 

_ Even in the hymns of the Rig-wedi we find a great 
deal more than merely religious sentiments. We find 
in them traces of a busy life in all its phases, peace 
and war, study and trade. Thus we read in hymn ix. 
112: 

‘Different indeed are our desires, different the 
works of men, The carpenter looks for something 
that is broken, the leach for something that is sprained, 
the priest for one who offers oblations. .... The 
smith with his dry sticks, with his wings of birds (in 
place of bellows), and his stones (anvil) looks day 
after day for a man who possesses gold. .... lama 
poet, my father is a leach, my mother works the mill ; 
with different desires, all striving for wealth, we are 
as if running after cows.’ | 

We find in the Veda many of the virtues and many 
of the vices of modern times. It was thought that 
gambling was a modern vice, but nothing could be 
more mistaken. The whole of the epic poetry of 
India rested on gambling. As an illustration, may be 
quoted the following verses from the Rig-veda, x. 34. 
The dice used were nuts. 

1. ‘Thesedice that have grown in the air on the great (Vib- 
hidaka) tree drive me wild when they roll about on the board. This 
Vibhidaka seems to me exciting like a draught of Soma that has 
grown on Mount Magivat. 

2. ‘She (my wife) never troubled or chid me, she was kind 
to me and to my friends. But I, for the sake of this — beloved 
dice, have spurned my devoted wife. 


3. ‘My mother-in-law hates me, my wife avoids me, the 
miserable finds no one to pity him ; nor do I see what is the use of 
a gambler, as little as of an old horse offered for sale. 

4. ‘Others pet his wife, while his war-horse, the dice, thirsts 
for booty. Father, mother, and brothers say of him, ‘‘We do 
not know him, lead him away bound.” 

5. ‘And when I think I shall not play with them again, then 
I am left by my friends, who runaway. But when the brown dice 
are thrown down and utter speech, then I rush to their rendezvous 
like a love-sick maiden. . 

6. ‘The gambler goes to the assembly, his body glowing ; 
asking: ‘‘ShallI win?" Alas, the dice cross his desires, handing 
over to his opponent all that he has made. 

7. ‘These dice hook, prick, undo, burn, and inflame. After 
giving childish playthings they ruin the winner; but to the gamb- 
ler they are all covered with honey. 

8. ‘Their company of fifty-three plays about, like the bright 
Savitri whose laws are never broken. They do not bend before 
the anger of the mighty, even the king bends down before them. 

9. ‘They roll down, they jump up, though having no hand 
themselves they resist him who has hands. These playing coals, 
though cold, when thrown on the board, burn the heart through 
and through. 

10. ‘The wife of the gambler mourns forsaken, so ‘dow the 
mother of the son gone away ; she knows not whither. In debt, 
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trembling, longing for mp be the gambler goes to the house of 
others by night. | 

11. ‘It grieves the gambler when he sees his wife, and the 
wives of others, and their well-ordered house. In the forenoon he 
has harnessed his brown horses (the dice); and when the fire is 
out, the wretch sinks down. 

12. ‘He who is the general of your large company, the king 
of the troop, the first, to him I stretch my ten fingers to swear— 
I do not refuse my stake—I speak now the truth : 

13. ‘'*Do not play with dice, plow thy field, enjoy what 
thou hast, consider it much. There are thy cows, O gambler! 
there thy wife—this is what the noble Savitri has told me. 

14. ‘‘' Make friends, O dice! have mercy on us, do not be- 
witch us with powerful enchantment. May your wrath abate, and 
your enmity ; let some one else be held in the snare of the brown 
dice.’”’ 

There were three periods of Sanskrit literature, 
embracing the Mantras, Brahmanas and Sitras. If 
‘now we ask how we can fix the date of these three 
periods, it is quite clear that we cannot hope to fix a 
terminus aquo. Whether the Vedic hymns were com- 
posed 1,000, or 1,500, or 2,000, Or 3,000 years B. C., 
no power on earth will ever determine. 

The question then arises, can we fix a ¢ferminus ad 
quem, can we determine the date of the last Vedic pe- 
riod, that of the Sitras, and then work our way back 
to the two preceding literary periods? I believe this 
is possible. You know that the sheet-anchor of an- 
cient Indian chronology is the date of the contempo- 
rary of Alexander the Great, Sandrocottus, who is the 
Chandragupta of Indian history. This Sandrocottus, © 
who died 291 B. c., was the grandfather of Asoka, 
who reigned from 259 to 222 B. c., and whose in- 
scriptions we possess engraved on rocks and pillars 
in numerous places in India. This Asoka tolerated, 
or even accepted, the religion founded by Buddha, and 
it was during his reign that the second great Buddhist 
council was held at Pataliputra. On the strength of 
the information contained in the Buddhist canon, as 
settled at the council under Asoka, we are enabled to | 
place the rise of Buddhism at about 500 B. c., and the 
death of its founder at 477 B. c. These are dates as 
certain in the eyes of the general historian as we can 
ever expect to extract from the extant literature of 
India. 

Now Buddhism is not a completely new religion. 
On the contrary, it represents a reaction against some 
of the extravagant theories of the Brahmans, and in 
one sense it may be said to be a practical carrying out 
of the theories proclaimed for the first time in the 
Aranyakas and Upanishads. While the Brahmans 
allowed the members of the three upper castes to re- 
tire from the world after they had performed all the 
duties of their youth and manhood, the Buddhists 
allowed everybody to become a mendicant, whether he 


-had passed this previous apprenticeship or not. Again, 


while the Brahmans reserved the right of teaching to 
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themselves, Buddha, who belonged to the caste of the 


nobles, claimed that right for himself and for all who 
were ‘enlightened.’ 


_ These are the two essential points of difference be- 
tween Brahmans and Buddhists. But we can show 
that not only was Buddhism a kind of Protestantism, 
as compared with Brahmanism, but we can point out a 
number of thoughts and words the growth of which we 
can watch in the periods of Vedic literature, and which 
were taken over bodily by the Buddhists, though 
sometimes with a change of meaning. Nor must we 
forget that though Buddhism, as a religious, social, 
and philosophical system, is a reaction against Brah- 
manism, there is an unbroken continuity between the 
two. Wecould not understand the antagonism be- 
tween Buddhism and the ancient religion of India, un- 


less the Vedicreligion had first reached that artificial and | 


currupt stage in which we find it in the Brahmanas. 

Buddha himself, as represented to us in the ca- 
nonical writings of the Buddhists, shows no hostility 
to the Brahmans in general, nor does he seem to have 
been fond of arguing against Brahmanism. If the pre- 
vailing religion of India at his time had consisted of 
thesimple Vedic hymns only, Buddha’s position would 
become quite unintelligible. If, then, the very origin 
of the Buddhistic reform in India would be unintelli- 
gible without the latest phase of the Vedic religion, 


if Upanishads and Sitras must have existed, if the 


word Upanishad must have come to mean ‘secret 
doctrine’ before it could be used in the sense of secret 
and cause, and if the word Siitra must have assumed 


- the general meaning of teaching, before it could have 
been applied to Buddha’s sermons, we have found a 


terminus ad quem for our Vedic literature. It must 
have reached its final shape before the birth of Buddha, 
that is about 600 B. c. Before that date we must make 
room for three whole periods of literature, each pre- 
supposing the other. If, then, we place the rise of 
Buddhism between 500 and 600 B. c., and assign 200 
years to the Siitra-period and another 200 years to the 
Brahmana period, we should arrive at about 1000 B. c. 
as the date when the collection of the ten books of the 
ancient hymns might have taken place. How long a 


time it took for these hymns, some of them very 


ancient, some of them very modern in character, to 


grow up, we shall never be able to determine. Some 


scholars postulate 500, others 1000, or even 2000 
years. These are all — guesses and cannot be 
anything else. 


I should like to give you an in of what the gen- 


eral character of the Vedic hymns is, but this is ex- 
tremely difficult, partly on account of the long period 
of time during which these hymns were composed, 
partly on account of the different families or localities 
where they were collected. 


The Vedic hymns have often been characterized 
as simple’ and primitive. 
and primitive character of the Vedic hymns has some- 
times been exaggerated, not so much by Vedic scholars 
as by outsiders, who were led to imagine that what 
was called simple and primitive meant really what 


psychologists imagined to have been the very first , 


manifestations of human thought and language. They 
thought that the Veda would give them what Adam 
said to Eve, or, as we should say now, what the first 
anthropoid ape confided to his mate, when his self- 
consciousness had been roused by discovering that he 
differed from other apes by the absence of a tail, or 
when he sighed over the premature falling off of his 
hair, which left him at last hairless and naked, as the 
first Homo sapiens. These expectations have no-doubt 
been disappointed by the publication of the Rig-veda. 
But the reaction that set in has gone much too far. 
We are now told that there is nothing simple and 
primitive in the Vedic hymns. Nay, that these verses 
are no more than the fabrications of priests, who 
wished to accompany certain acts of their complicated 


sacrifices with sacred hymns. 


These charges, however, are utterly wndininiinds 
and in no other literature do we find a record of the 
world’s real childhood to be compared with that of 


_the Veda. 


Another view of the Veda has of late been defended 
with great ingenuity by a French scholar, M.-: Ber- 
gaigne, a man whose death-has been a serious loss to 
our studies. Heheld that all, or nearly all, the Vedic 
hymns were modern, artificial, and chiefly composed 
for the sake of the sacrifice. - Other scholars have fol- 
lowed his lead, till at last it has almost become a new 
doctrine that everywhere in the world sacrifice pre- 
ceded sacred poetry. 

Here again we find truth and untruth mixed up 
together. That many Vedic hymns contain allusions 
to what may be called sacrificial customs, no one who 
has ever looked into the Veda candeny. Some of the 
hymns, and generally those which for other reasons 
also would be treated as comparatively late, presuppose 
what we should call a highly developed system of sac- 
rificial technicalities. The distinction, for instance, 
between a hymn and a song and a sacrificial formula, 
the distinction on which rests the division of the Veda, 
into Rig-veda, Sama-veda, and Yagur-veda, is found 
in one of the hymns (x. go) and there only. But 
curiously enough, this very hymn is one of those that 
occur at the end of an Anuvaka, and contains several 
other indications of its relatively modern character. 
Many similar passages, full of sacrificial technicalities, 
have been pointed out in the Rig-veda, and they cer- 
tainly show that when these passages were composed, 
the sacrifice in India had already assumed what seems 
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It may be that this simple 
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to us a very advanced, or a very degraded and artifi- 
cial character. 

This whole question, so hotly discussed of late, 
whether sacrifice comes first or prayer, whether the 
Vedic poets waited till the ceremonial was fully de- 
veloped before they invoked the Dawn, and the Sun, 


_and the Storm to bless them, or whether, on the con- 


trary, their spontaneous prayers suggested the per- 
formance of sacrificial acts, repeated at certain times 
of the day, of the month, of the year, is impossible 
to solve, because, as it seems to me, it is wrongly put. 
We nowhere hear of a mute sacrifice ; what we call 
sacrifice the ancients called simply arma, an act. 
Prayer and sacrifice may have been originally insepa- 
rable, but in human nature I should say that prayer 
always comes first, sacrifice second. 

That the idea of sacrifice did not exist at a very 
early period, we may gather from the fact that in the 
common dictionary of the Aryan nations there is no 
word for it, while Sanskrit and Zend have not only 
the same name for sacrifice, but share a great many 
words together which refer to minute technicalities of 
the ancient ceremonial. Nothing justifies us in sup- 
posing that the idea of a sacrifice, in our sense of the 
word, existed among the Aryans before they sepa- 
rated. 

In spite of the preponderance which the sacrifice 
assumed in India, it is important to observe that the 
Vedic poets were strongly impressed with the feeling 
that, after all, prayer was better than sacrifice. Thus 
we read : 


Utter a powerful speech to Judra, which is sweeter than but- 
ter or honey. , 

We offer to thee, O Agni, an oblation made by the heart with 
a verse, let this be thy oxen, thy bulls, and thy cows. 


I looked about in my mind, wishing for wealth, among ac- 
quaintances and kinsfolk. But there is no guardian for me but 
you, therefore did I compose this song for you. 


The gods are quite as frequently invoked in the 
hymns to hear as to eat and to drink, and hymns of 
praise are among the most precious offerings presented 
to the gods. But sacrifices also occupy a very prom- 
inent part inthe Vedic hymns. Only we must distin- 
guish. When we hear of sacrifices, we cannot help 
thinking at once of sacred and solemn acts. But the 
very names and concepts of sacred and solemn are 
secondary names and concepts, and presuppose a long 
development. We must never forget that many of 
the ancient sacrifices were indeed nothing but the 
most natural acts, and that some of them are found 
with slight variations in the most distant parts of the 


world, and among people entirely unrelated and un-— 


connected. A morning and evening offering, for in- 
stance, is met with among Semitic quite as much as 
among Aryan nations. It was originally the morning 


¥ 


and evening meal, to which in many places, a third 
offering was added, connected with the mid-day meal. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF WORMS, RADIATES, AND 
- ARTICULATES. 

THE simplest nervous system consists of a single 
ganglion with afferent and efferent fibres. Its action 
is represented in the adjoined diagram. The sensory 
irritation is transmitted as a primitive reflex motion 
from the skin, or the sensory organs in the 
skin S/,through the ganglion tothe muscles, 
thus starting from and returning to the 
periphery ; and we have reason to suppose 
that the transmission of this nervous irrita- ‘0 Ou" 
tion is accompanied in the ganglion by an extremely 
vague kind of feeling. | 

A ganglion constituting the centre of so simple a 


‘nervous system as is for instance that of the whirl- 


worm, is a a primitive brain. 


Not much more complicated are the nervous sys- 
tems of Radiates, whose organs are arranged in a circle 
like the parts of a flower. The starfishes belong to 
this class ; they may be regarded as five worms having 


organ in common. Each 


\ mouth. The five gang- 
by a ring (2) around the 
fibre passes along on the 


from each ganglion to 
Asterie the end of each of the 


NERVOUS SYSTEM OF A _ STARFISH, several arms. 
(The rays are cut off.) 


a mouth and a digestive | 


arm possesses a small — 
ganglion (1) near the 


mouth; and a nervous | 


lower or ventral side > 


7. Ganglions. 

2. Connecting fibres, encircling 
the mouth and establishing a com- 
munication among the five gang- 
lions. 

3. Nervous fibres running along 


lower surface tothe ends of the rays | 


Mollusk life is char- 
acterized bya strong de- 
velopment of the vege- 
tative functions. Mol- 
lusks are mere bags 
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extraordinary independence. 
in subordination to as in co-operation with the front 
If the head of a centipede 
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containing organs of digestion, respiration, circu- 


lation, and generation. Ascidians (or pouch-creatures)- 


and Conchs (or shells) have no head whatever ; they 
lead a mere vegetative life. Conchs are now regarded 


as degenerated snails.* Snails are in possession of a 


feebly developed head with eyes, tentacles, mouth, 
jaws, and atongue. The ventral part of the body, 
the foot of the snail, is its sole organ of locomotion ; 
it consists of a contractile layer of muscular fibres. 


- NERVOUS SYSTEM OF THE COMMON 
GARDEN SNAIL. 

¢, Cerebral ganglion, situated 

above the csophagus, receiving 

nerves from the tentacles. (After 

Owen.) 

a, Small tentacle withdrawn. 

5, Large tentacle with eyes (ocelli).~ 

c. Large tentacle withdrawn. 

Small tentacle. 

J. Nerve fibre of large tentacle. 

k. Nerve fibre of small tentacle. 

Cerebral ganglion situated 
above the csophagus, receiving 
nerves from tentacles. 

m, Sub-cesophagean ganglion, a 
double mass, representing a pair of 
pedal and a pair of branchial 
ganglia. 


The highest developed mollusks are the Cephalopods, 
or head-footed creatures, possessing a circle of organs 
of locomotion (we may call them arms or feet) about 
their mouth. Such creatures are the cuttle-fish, or 
Sepia, and the Nautilus. 

The most characteristic feature i the nervous sys- 
tem of Mollusks (as represented in the snail) is the 
cesophagean ring, surrounding the gullet. There are 
ganglionic knots at the upper and at the lower part of 
the ring. The upper part is a primitive brain, receiv- 
ing sensory fibres from the tentacles, etc., while the 
lower part acts as the centre of the respiratory and lo- 
comotive functions. The lower ganglion is often dif- 
ferentiated into two distinct parts, and in that case the 
cesophagean ring appears double; the anterior ring 
connecting the brain with the pedal ganglion for loco- 
motion, the posterior with me branchial ganglion for 
respiration. 

The nervous system of Articulates consists of a 
series of ganglions, situated below the intestinal canal 
and interconnected by a nervous fibre. In addition to 
this series of ganglions the front segment or head pos- 


sesses an cesophagean ring, similar to that of Mollusks, © 
bearing at its upper part the head-ganglijon or primi- 
tive brain. 


The single ganglions of Articulates, being situated 
in the various separate segments, are endowed with an 
They act not so much 


ganglion. For instance. 
be quickly cut off while the creature is in motion, the 


*See Haeckel, Naturliche Schdpfungsgeschichte, 8th Ed., p. 543, et seq. 


NERVOUS.SYSTEMS OF 


A, Common Sandhopper. ( 7a/itrus locusta.) Showing (on the right side) 
two separate cerebral ganglia, each about the same size as the other ganglia 


situated below it on the separate ventral chords. (After Grant.) 


8B. Cymothoa, (Fish-louse.) Cerebral ganglia (on the right side) almost 
wholly absent from cesophagean ring. 

C. Crab, (Palinurus vulgaris.) The cerebral ganglia (on the right side) 
receiving the optic, tactile, and other nerves, are fused intoone. The @soph- 
agean ring elongated ; the ventral ganglion strongly developed. 


NERVOUS SYSTEM OFMEDICAL 
Leecu. (After Owen.) 


Double supra-mso- 
: phagean ganglion con- 
NERVOUS SYSTEM OF THE GREAT GREEN GRAS- nected with : 


46 nerve’ ending in rudi- 
mentary ocelli; 

infra- esophagean 
ganglion, continuous with a 
double ventral chord bear- 


HOPPER. (After Newport.) 


A, Cerebral ganglion, 

B. Optic neryes, 

D. Antennal nerves. 

d@. Motor nerves of mandible, from sub-ceso- 
phagean ganglion. 

e. Fibres connecting the sub-cesophagean 
with the first thoracic ganglion. 

g. First thoracic ganglion. 

hk, Commissures connecting gang- 
lia. 


pound ganglia. 


ing at intervals distinct com- 
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WHITE ANT  (7ermes), WATERBEETLE (Dytiscus), 
(From Gegenbauer. After Blanchard.) 


FLY (Musca), 


gs. Supre-cesophagean ganglion (brain). 


_ gi. Infra-cesophagean ganglion. 
g2,¢3. Thoracic ganglions (partly fused). 


Optic nerves. 


CATERPILLAR, CHRYSALIS, AND PERFECT INSECT OF HAWK-MOTH (Sphinx igustr?) 
The first figure shows the full grown caterpillar about two days before 


changing toa chrysalis, It resembles much the nervous system of the Centipede. 
The two cerebral ganglions-are small, and the ganglions in the ventral cord 
(1-10) are almost uniform, The nerves of the head (ad) are weakly, those of 
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Nautile 


PEARLY NAUTILUS, 


(After Owen, 


1. Cerebral ganglion. 

2. Optic nerve. 

3. Anterior sub-cesophagean gang- 
‘lion, 

4. Posterior sub-cesophagean gang- 
lion, 

5. Digital tentacles. 

6. Nerves of externa] labial ten- 


tacles. 
7. Commissural fibres between 8 


and 3. 


Reproduced from Fr. Leuret and P. Gratiolet.) 


8. Labial ganglion. 

9. Nerves of internal labial ten- 
tacles. 

10, Oifactive nerves. 

11. Infundibular nerves. 

12 Lingual and maxil'ary nerve. 
. 13. Motor nerves, 

14. Visceral nerves. 

15. Branchial nerves. 

‘6. Visceral ganglions. 


— 


< 


the other fibres (c-) fairly, developed. 


The middle figure represents the chrysalis of the same creature 30 days 


after the change from a caterpillar. 


ened, some of its ganglia fuse. 
The third figure shows the perfected insect. 


A, Cerebral ganglion. 
B. Optic ganglion. 


The abdominal chords are much short- 


Note the increased size of the cerebral sanalion and of some parts of the 
ventral cord; while some parts are concentrated or even su ppressed. 


O. Respiratory nerves. 


NERVOUS SYSTEM OF AN OYSTER, 
(Todd. After Garner.) 


aa, Anterior ganglia; being 
situated on each side of the 
mouth, int ted bya fibre 
over-arching the mouth. | 

él, Labial fibres. 

Posterior or branchial 
ganglion (double, for respira- 
tion). 

46. Branchial nerves going to 
the gills ( gz.) 

cc, Commissures between lab- 
ial and branchial ganglia. 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM OF THE COM- 
MON SLUG, 


"(The naked common garden 


‘snail; one of the nudi- 
branch mollusks.) 
A, A, Cerebral ganglia. 
B, B. Branchial ganglia. 
D. Pharyngeal ganglia. 
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ASCIDIA (A) AND AMPHIOXUS LANCEOLATUS (4) AFTER HAECKEL, DEVELOPMENT OF ASCIDIA (A) AND AMPHIOXUS (3), 
3 The skin of both creatures being transparent, their inner organization is A. The egg of the Ascidian. 
is plainly visible. , B. The egg of the Lanceolate. 
The Ascidian A 6 is firmly attached to the soil by root-lske processes (w), 2. Protoplasma of the egg. 
as ifit were a plant. The adult Amphioxus however moves about-like a fish. Y. Nucleus. 
a. Mouth. | Nucleolus, 
S b. Porus abdominalis. : A2, B2, A3, B3, etc., the successive stages in the development of the eggs. 


After a repeated division, the germ forms a globule of many cells (called 


c. Chorda dorsalis (appears only in the Lanceolate.) " 
; Morula) the surface of which in one part sinks down so as to present almost 


d. Intestinal canal. 


e. Ovary the shape of an india-rubber ball from which the air is removed. Thusa 
f, Ovarean duct y gastrula is formed (A4, B4). 
eo. g. Spinal cord (medulla dorsalis. ) . @1, Primitive abdomen. 
3 d@4. Primitive mouth. 
Entoderm, inner membrane or abdominal wall. 
i. Vermiform appendix. | 1. Cavity of the germ. 
k. Gills, ectoderm, outside skin. 
ba: 1. Cavity of the body. | ; As. The Larva of the Ascidian. ¥ 
m. Muscles. Bs. The Larva of the Amphioxus. 
n. Testicles (the Ascidian being hermaphroditic, the testicles combined 41. The ts 
@2, The dorsal part is concave, 
with the ovary). The ventral part is convex. 
| o, Anus, g?. The medullar cavity (in the Amphioxus the primitive spinal cord), 
be p. Sexual aperture. g2. The orifice of the medullar cavity, not as yet closed. 
2 q. Mature embryos of the Ascidian, ad. Chorda dorsalis, in the Amphioxus the axis of the primitive back- 
‘ r. Dorsal fins. | bone. Inthe Larva of the Ascidian the chorda dorsalis forms a tail which is 
: s. Tail of the Lanceolate. thrown off during its metamorphosis, Those Ascidians which do not become 
_ w. Roots of the Ascidian. Stationary, retain their tails. ; 
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legs will mechanically continue torun on until they are 
brought to a stop by some interposed obstacle. The 
ganglions of the various segments, it appears, have 
not as yet received information respecting the loss of 
their leader. Similarly, flies, after decapitation, will 
fly about and execute all kinds of motions, like their 
uninjured companions. 

The Articulates (according to Haeckel) consist of 
three classes: (1) Annellata, or ringed worms—for 
instance, earth worms and leeches; (2) Crustacea, or 
crust-animals—for instance, crabs and lobsters; and 
(3) Zracheata, or wind-pipe animals, so called by 
Haeckel because they breathe through small tubes. 
The most important Tracheates are the myriapods, or 
thousand-legs, the spiders, and the insects. The ner- 
vous systems of the best known specimens of these 
three classes may be studied in the prefixed diagrams. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY 
: AND SOCIAL ETHICS.* 


BY W. M. SALTER, 


PuILosopHy may possibly have a technical, far-away sound to 
some of us. Let me indicate briefly how ethics itself leads us to 
a consideration of its problems. Ethics, of course, deals with 
what we ought todo. And yet when weask what ought we to do— 
the most satisfactory answer I can find is we ought to develop the 
capacities of our nature, to become all we can become.+ But the 
mind is one of the capacities of our nature; and the mind is the 
power of thinking, of forming notions or ideas. 

Now philosophy does not differ from our ordinary notions, 
save in the fact that these notions have been rid of vagueness, in- 
accuracy, and inconsistency with one another and have been re- 
duced to some sort of intelligible system. For example, I, like 
most persons brought up amid books and without business 
experience, have had, until recently, at least, very shadowy 
notions about banking, and, particularly, about the operations on 
the Board of Trade; I knew this and that, but I could not put 
things together and I knew almost nothing clearly. This is tanta- 
mount to saying that I did not have the philosophy of these sub- 
jects—I am not sure that I have it yet. Perhaps if some of you 
were confronted with the question, what is meant by life as dis- 
tinguished from what is not living, or what is the meaning of mat- 
ter, you would find your own ideas rather hazy and confused—and 
so would have to make a similar confession. Now a problem, 
generally speaking, is any subject about which our ideas are in a 
disorderly condition, and yet in relation to which, we want to have 
clear and systematic ideas, Philosophy is thus always related to 
problems,—it is indeed nothing but the attempt to clear them up 
or the finished result of the attempt. Our ideas, as a rule, are not 
naturally clear and consistent—we have to make them so; phi- 
losophy means effort—it involves discontent with our existing 
mental stock-in-trade and the will toturn it over and see how much 
is sound and how much is rubbish in it; our ideas thus criticized, 
purified, which stand out luminously clear and make a harmonious 
whole—that is our philosophy as related to any subject. 

The trouble with most of us is that while we clear up some 
of our ideas, to a certain extent, we leave a great many in as 
nebulous a state as ever. The man on the Board of Trade must 


*The substance of an address given to the Young Men's Club of the 
Chicago Society for Ethical Culture. 


tit scarcely needs to be explained that since each has this aim, the ends — 


of each must be respected by all others. | . 
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have some clear idea of what is doing there, else he may lose 
more than he gains in buying and selling. Sothe banker must have 
a sound understanding of banking. But beyond our practical ne- 
cessities, we are apt to let the clarification of our ideas go. We 
have philosophy enough to serve us in getting a living, and for 
more than that we scarcely care. The ethical motive urges our 
thought to take a wider range. The full development of the mind 
implies the clarification of its ideas in every realm; not only 
should each set of ideas be clear and coherent in itself, but any. 
one set should harmonize with any other set, so that all together 
they should make upa clear and consistent view of the universe. A 
subordinate official in some business house might do what he was 
told todo; but he would not wnders/and what he was doing save as 
he knew its relation to the business as a whole. So each single 
business-house, or line of business, is a part of the larger busi- 
ness-world, and cannot really be understood save as its relations to 
the larger whole are grasped. The business world itself is a part 
of the greater world of man—it is simply one sphere of human ac- 
tivity ; and that it may be really understood, its plan must be seen 
and its purpose grasped in relation to the ends of human existence 
asa whole. Yes, man himself is but a part, and the most difficult 
problem is, what is his relation to that totality we call nature, or 
the universe? So, while there may be, properly speaking, a phi- 
losophy of banking, a philosophy of business, a philosophy of 
man, and a philosophy of the universe—it is this last philosophy 
which is more eminently philosophy, not only because it is the 
most comprehensive set of ideas, but because we cannot tell 
whether any subordinate set is really valid until we have compared 
it with other sets and found that it could be harmonized with 
them, i. e., until we have found that all together they make up a 
consistent system of the universe itself. Hence philosophy, in 
the higher and stricter sense, (and, it must be added, in the sense, . 
to a great degree, customary), relates to the most abstract and 
comprehensive and fundamental conceptions ; and the problems of 
philosophy are such as these, What is man, what is the meaning of © 
matter, what is life, what is mind, what is nature—and how can 
we bring all our ideas on these subjects*into one consistent sys- 
tem ? Remember, let me say, that abstract as they may sound, 
we all have these ideas—philosophy does not invent them, it is 
simply the effort to clarify them ; we say sucha person is a human 
being—what do we mean by that ? we say, such an object is purely 
material—what do we mean by matter? we say, the tree is alive, 
or it is dead, what do we mean by life? we speak of natural and 
supernatural, what definite ideas do we attach to those words ?— 
and universe or God, those most comprehensive and ultimate of 
all conceptions, what do they signify or mean to us? Philosophy, 
in the higher and stricter sense, is simply the effort to clear up our 
minds on these and similar ‘‘fundamental problems” (as Dr 
Carus has called them); it does not mean, necessarily, that we 
know, but that we want to know—that we are ‘‘lovers of wis- 
dom"; it implies that we do not wish to go on using words with- 
out being sure what we mean by them, that we determine to wake 
up, and examine and test our thoughts, and see how far they are 
defensible. Yet, in the deeper and more fundamental work we use 
the same powers of thought, and follow the same methods, as 
in attempting to clear up our minds on any subject whatever, no 
matter how trivial, on which we are misty. If we can get clear 
ideas about any branch of business we are interested in, it is not 


‘ beyond our power to attack the problems of what matter is, what 


life is, what mind is, and of the meaning of the universe itself. 
I have said that we shou/d face these problems of philosophy, 
as a part of the general task which ethics gives us of developing 


_ the capacities of our nature; but there is one experience in life 


which almost /orces us to think—and that is death. No one can | 
lose a friend, with whom he held converse from day to day, and 
who seemed as real as himself ; no one can, when the time comes, 
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face the thought of his own death, without being made intensely 
curious as to what death really is. and what it involves. Yet.we 
cannot possibly have clear notions on this point, without having 
clear notions of what life is, of what man is, of what matter is. 
Or rather, we may say, every one’s notion of death shows what his 
other notions are—though, of course, they may be uncertain, con- 
fused, contradictory, just as one’s notion of death may be. It is 
death, we may say, that makes us all philosophers—or wish to be, 
so that we may have some clear idea of what that great change 
really means. 

But there are other problems—problems not as to the real 
nature of existing things, but as to what we ought to do, how we 
should act. We want clear ideas in both realms. This latter realm 
we call that of ethics. In the broad sense of the word philosophy, 
we want a philosophy of ethics—i. e., a set of ideas, clear and 
mutually consistent, as to what we ought todo. Yet as philosophy 


_ is commonly used in the stricter sense, (as bearing on those funda- 


mental problems I have just mentioned) we may speak of ethics as 
something additional thereto ; philosophy being concerned with the 
ultimate constitution of things and ethics with rules of human 


- action—or, we might equally well call the former theoretical phi- 


losophy, and the latter practical philosophy. Now ethics, or 


_ practical philosophy, has two divisions, according as we consider 


man as an individual or as a member of a group ; that is, there is 
personal ethics and there is social ethics. It is of social ethics that 
I am now to say a few words. 

The first problem is, of course, what is the supreme principle 
in social ethics? From this we have to start. According as we 
have one view or another here, we shall have varying views as to 
any special problem. For example,* suppose one holds that the 
supreme aim is to advance one's interest as much as possible, 
regardless of others—then, whether the family is considered or in- 
dustrial society, or the state, the supreme rule will dictate corre- 
sponding minor rules in each of these relations ; marriage, industry, 
government will be regard2d as so many means of contributing to 
one's individual interests. True, if every one has this as a su- 
preme aim, there must necessarily bé more or less of a conflict 
between individuals—each one trying to make others contribute to 
his own ends; and the result may be either a compromise of some 
sort, or, if some are stronger than the others, a victory and rule of 
the stronger—or there may be in some degree an unceasing battle. 
A different supreme principle would, of course, so far as acted on, 
bring different results and necessitate different minor rules. Ifone 
holds that others are entitled to equal regard with himself-—if the 
supreme aim is to serve others equally with himself, then the 
family will be shaped differently, the industrial order and the 
political order will be shaped differently (so far, of course, as this 
aim rules) from what they otherwise would be. In the family, 


since according to this principle each member aims at the good of | 
‘the rest as well as his own good, there would be a harmony of in- 


terests instead of an antag and in the industrial order and 
the state, the rule would be not to take advantage of one another, 
but for each to contribute to the common gocd; so that no one 
would have a victory over others simply because he was stronger, 


nor would thers be an occasion for compromise—nor could there 


be an uncea ing battle. The question is, what is the correct first 
principle? If we take up the problems of social ethics in a phi- 
losophical spirit, we must answer this before any other question. 
It is true that the former of the two principles I have referred to 
is thé one that has had most practical acceptance in the world thus 


far; but this does not oblige us to say that it is the correct prin-~ 


ciple—the world may have (so far) gone wrong. As to what is the 


true principle—this is not for me to say. now ; I simply point out 


the problem. 


*It is not implied that there Tay not be other first principles than those 
here referred to. 


And now, as to the special problems. The first is naturally 
that of the family. Here a number of questions have to be an- 
swered. First, why should there bea family at all ?—for the mere 
reproduction of the species may be carried on without this distinct 
social institution. Persons are being constantly born into the 
world outside of what we call the family relation. In the early 
ages of the world there was scarcely more faithfulness between 
the father and mother of a child than between parents in the ani- 
mal world. Why should there be any limitation and regulation of 
the sexual appetite at all ? Our instincts are not a sufficient an- 
swer to this question. We must justify them, if we desire a rea- 
sonable conviction ‘on the matter—unless we take the broad ground 
that our instincts are infallible, or, at least, the only guide we 


have. But if it is granted that some kind of family institution is | 


necessary, why must there be that peculiar type of the family 
with which we are acquainted to-day ? Why should not a hus- 
band have many wives, or a wife have many husbands? Why is 
monogamy better than polygamy or polyandry ? Authorities can- 
not settle this question for us, even ‘‘sacred " authorities cannot ; 


‘‘sacred"’ authorities differ—there is no other course than for us 


to find out the reasons for ourselves. 

Second, there is the problem of the industrial order. Next to 
the birth and nurture of human beings, is the question how they 
shall subsist ? There have been many industrial systems. The 
greater part of the labor of the world has often been done by 
slaves. Why was slavery wrong, or was it wrong? We may 


have our instincts here, too; but what reason lies behind them ? 


According to what principle do we judge slavery? We have a 
system of industry now based upon freedom. Is it satisfactory ? 


If not, why not? On what grounds do we call it unsatisfactory ? 


Is the trouble with the sy.tem, or with the men who compose it- - 
or does the trouble exist only in our minds, because we have un- 
reasonable expectations ? It is evident that we have got to know 
just where the wrong lies (if there is anything wrong), and we 
must have some idea of what the right would be, before we can 
intelligently propose any method of curing the wrong, or take any 
real steps in the direction of what is right. But granted some- 
thing wrong does exist, there may be more than one way. of set- 
ting things right. And here the different special reform schemes 
come in—the Henry George scheme, the socialistic scheme, the 
anarchistic scheme. Yet, after we have thoroughly understood 
each plan, as it is proposed by those who advocate it, the question 
remains, which one shall we adopt ourselves ?—or shall we adopt 
more than one, or shall we'adopt none at all, trusting to less radi- 
cal changes to bring about the improvement we may feel is 


| needed ? 


Thirdly, there is the problem of the State? Why should 
there be a state at all? The state, of course, rests ultimately 


upon force; a law is different from any proposition or measure ™ 


voluntarily put forth or suggested, in that every one must heed it, 
whether willing or unwilling (unless, of course, it becomes a dead 
letter). Now, why should there be this restriction on individual 
liberty ? Is the law simply something that exists, and we mu:t 
submit to, under penalty of losing our property or our lives—or is 
there some reason why it should exist, and why we, as reasonable 
things, should comply with its demands? Is there any one thing 
that the organized force of the community has the right to prohibit 
or command, with penalty for non-obedience? And if there is 
any one thing, where is the line to be drawn as between this and 
other things ? Suppose we grant thestate has the right to enforce 
respect for human life, hag it the right to compel us to pay for the 
cost of making streets, or. for the cost of maintaining parks or 
hospitals or schools? If the basis of taxation for street purposes 
is the common convenience, why has not the state the right, on 
the same basis, to establish railroads, and manage them? If it 
taxes us to support parks for the public health and every one’s re- 
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creation, why not to support bath-houses ? Where shall the lines 
be drawn, and on what principles shall we draw them ? It will 
not do to say we will let things be as they are ; for things are con- 
tinually changing—and moreover, we, by our ignorance and ab- 
sence of convictions, may allow them to be changed for the 
worse ; we, all of us, whether by our voices, or our failure to 
make them known, are factors in political change—and it is im- 
possible for us to escape responsibility by saying, % we don't know 
or don’t care. 

There are other problems of social ethics—but these that I 
have mentioned will serve as illustrations of the nature of the field. 
It seems to me of the greatest importance that we have clear, 
well-grounded convictions on these matters. I have not, in the 
least, sought to indicate what these convictions should be, but only 
to show something of what the problems are, and something of 
the spirit in which we should approach them. 


HELPS FOR PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY. 


Tue members of the Young Men's Club, at arecent meeting 
‘of which the above paper was read, are all in active business or 
employment of some kind, and have little time for intellectual pur- 
suits. Three questions were, however, proposed to them (the 
answers to be given subsequently), and it is hoped that to the first 
all will say Yes, that many wil! give the same answer to the second, 
and a few to the third. 
1. Will you agree to read one serious book during the year—to 
be approved by the management of the club ? 
2. Will you agree to report sometime during the year what you 
have learned from the book ? — 
3. Will you agree to present a paper sometime during the year, 
(to take not less than twenty minutes in reading), giving the results 
of your thinking on some problem of Philosophy or Social Ethics ? 
The following books or chapters were recommended, under 
the separate headings. The list nowise pretends to be complete ; 
indeed, it is felt to be very imperfect. From time to time new 
recommendations will be added. Mr. Salter (516 North Avenue, 
Chicago) will be grateful for any suggestions or criticisms that may 
be sent to him. Only books of recognized standing are desired ; 
and of these the more erimple and popular and accessible are to be 
preferred. 


PHILOSOPHY IN GENERAL, 
Mansel's Metaphysics, Appleton, 351 pages. 
_ W. T. Harris's /utroduction to the Study of Philosophy [really 
Harris's philosophy in brief], Appleton, 287 pages. 


Carus’s Fundamental Problems, Open Court Publishing Co., Chi- 


cago, 258 pages. 
Spencer's First Principles, Appleton, 559 pages. 


* Lotze, Outline of Metaphysics, translated by Ladd, Ginn & Co. 


Kant's Critical Philosophy for English Readers, by Mahaffy and 
Bernard. MacMillan. Vol. I. Critique of Pure Reason, 389 
pages; Vol. II. Prologomena to any Future Metaphysic, 239 


pages. | 
NATURE OF MATTER. 
Huxley, single chapters, On the Physical Basis of Life, and 
On Descartes’s ‘‘ Discourse,” in Zay Sermons; on Bishop 
Berkeley, in Critigues and Addresses; on Sensation and the 
Sensiferous Organs, in Science and Culture, Appleton. (110 
pages in all.) 
Herbert Spencer, Psychology, Vol. II, Part VII (PP. 305 to 503), 
Appleton. 
THE MEANING OF LIFE. 
Huxley, on The Physical Basis of Life and Spontaneous Gener- 
ation, in Lay Sermons; on The Border Territory between the 
Animal and the Vegetable Kingdoms, and on The Hypothesis 
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that Animals are Automata in Science and Culture, (136 pages 


in all.) 

Tyndall, on Scientific Materialism, The Scientific Use of the 
Imagination, Vitality, The Belfast Address, in n Fragments of 
Science. Appleton. (149 pages in all.) 

Carus, on Is Nature Alive ? in n Fundamental Problems. (24 pages. ) 


-~Man’s NATUuRE. 


Darwin, Descent of Man, Appleton, 619 pages. 
Ladd, Physiological Psychology, Scribner. 


PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. 

Kant, Theory of Ethics (comprising the Critigue of Practical 
Reason, and other ethical writings), translated by T. K. Abbot, 
Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y., 438 pages. 

Spencer, Data of Ethics, Appleton, 288 pages. 

S. Mill, Utilitarianism, 


Gizycki. A Student's Manual of Ethical Philosophy 


by S. Coit), Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., London, 304 pages. 

Sidgwick, Outlines of the History of Ethics, MacMillan & Co., 
271 pages. 

Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics, MacMillan (3rd Edition) 505 
pages. 

Lotze, Outline of Practical Phils, translated by Ladd, Ginn 
& Co. 


THe FamMI_y. 
Spencer, Sociology, Vol. I, Part III, ‘‘ The Domestic Relations," 
176 pages. | 
THE STATE. 
Spencer, Sociology, Vol. Il, Part V, ‘' Political Institutions,” 
438 pages. 
John Stuart Mill, On Liberty, Osgood & Co., Boston, 223 pages. 
INDUSTRY. 
John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy (recent edition 
in 1 vol., edited by Laughlin), Appleton, 628 pages. Or, 
Henry Fawcett, 4 Manual of Political Economy, MacMillan, 623 
pages. 
Thomas Kirkup, A” /nguiry Into Socialism, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 188 pages. 
John Rae, Contemporary Socialism, Scribner, 455 pages. 
Laurence Gronlund, Zhe Co-operative Commonwealth, Lee & 
Shepard, or, Lovell’s Library, 278 pages. 
Henry George, Progress and Poverty, W M. S. 


SOME COMMENTS ON MR. FISKE’S “ DESTINY OF MAN. 
BY DR. PERSIFOR FRAZER. 


’ Tuts author's style is always charming; his English pure and 
clear, yet with all emphasis conceding that, one must confess to a 


feeling of great disappointment when one lays this book down. 


He seems to have followed in the beaten track of all the logicians, 
and rhetoricians who have preceded him; Paley, Archbishop 
Butler, and the host of moderns. He keeps on the solid ground 
according to the conditions of heel-and-toe logic until just as the 
critical point is reached, then leaps in the air whither his readers 
are asked to follow him. But just before this point is reached, a 
good deal of argumentum ad hominem \ash is laid on, the excite- 
ment increases, and there you are! 

It may be charged that there is more criticism than argument in 
this and I will therefore state a little-more specifically some of my 
objections. Page sixteen, when speaking of the Suns as ‘ servants’ of 
the little planets he appears to conelude that life and consciousness 
only exist where we have observed them. Nothing seems more in- 


credible than this. All ‘organic’ bodies, i.e., those which we endow 


* The Destiny of Man, Viewed in the Light of his Origin. " John Fiske 
Fifteenth Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1890. 
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with life, consist mainly of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 

with a little sulphur and minute traces of almost every element if 
the search for them is careful enough. Is it an accident that these 
are just the elements which bathe all objects on the earth's surface, 
and which are most easily arrived at to repair waste ? Moreover 
these are bodies whose compounds at a slightly elevated tempera- 
ture would be destroyed. At the temperature of the surface of 
the Sun they would be volatilized. But is there any good reason 
why consciousness should clothe certain few elements alone, and 
only one of the three familiar states of matter ? As consciousness 


and life are found at the earth’s surface adapted to the conditions - 


there, why not at the Sun’s surface or in inter-stellar space? (See 
on this subject ‘‘Spéculations on Protoplasm” by the writer. 
American Naturalist, July, 1879 ) But one of the chief weaknesses 
of Mr. Fiske’s argument begins on page 30, and permeates his 
essay to the end.- His contention is that when variation, with sur- 
vival if adapted to environment, began to increase the size and 
functions of the brain, then this omo was finally elected as the 
ruler of the world, and it became impossible for any other animal 
to supplant him here. In the first place he is clearly in error as to 
the fact that ‘‘ zodlogical change” has ceased and that psychical 
(or mental) change has taken its place in man. Whatever may be 
the mental superiority of man, the change in his structure will 
follow change of the conditions of his environment just as fast as 
in the lowest and least specialized creatures. If our planet should 
perceptibly chill, the mechanism of man must be altered to sup- 


port life with less heat or he will perish ; no matter how highly — 


specialized his brain is. In fact it is the universal testimony of 
the rocks that the more highly specialized the animal, the more 
quickly it succumbs to any change of its outward conditions 
The error of Dr. Fiske here is in comparing the infinitesimal time 
during which man has developed into what we know him to be, 
with the countless zons which must pass before external condi- 
tions are sufficiently altered to put a severe strain on existing 
types. It is entirely unjustifiable to say (page 31, line r1,) that 
Darwin represents man as a permanent or indeed any kind of a 
goal toward which Evolution was striving. 

The crustacean, the fish, the bird, and the mammal have each 
in its turn been such a temporary ‘‘goal.” None has been a 
resting place, nor is it likely that man will be. On the same page 
we indeed ‘‘suddenly arrive at the conclusion that Man seems now 
more clearly than ever the chief among God's creatures. Whence 


this very unceremonious introduction of Creator and creature into 


an argument professing to be evolutionary and inductive ? 

On page 32 Mr. Fiske makes most unwarranted use of what 
he is pleased to call ‘‘ mastering the Darwinian theory,” reaching 
a climax of undistributed middle at the close of the paragraph. 

In Chapter V, page 42, his statement of what we know of the 


correlation of physical forces is as wild'as any utterance of the 


Rev. Jasper. We cannot know what the state of consciousness 
cannot be the product of, any more than we know what it is the 
product of. We know nothing about it at all; but it is more 


probable, on the doctrine of chances, to be the result of thé inter- 


action of material particles in connection with which we always 
observe it, than ‘‘effluence from Godhood” (whatever that may 


_ be) which we have never experienced, or observed. , 


It seems almost ridiculous to add that this collocation of words 
‘‘is a view most consonant with the present state of our knowl- 
edge,” or even of our ignorance. 

It is unworthy of so profound a thinker to coolly assert that 
one generation of dumb beasts is after all very like another 
(page 52, 2d “J,) and most highly improbable besides. He con- 
cedes that step by step from the ameeba through the myriads of 


forms of ‘‘dumb beasts” nature was approaching her goal ‘‘ Man,” | 


yet all these generations he would have very much alike: 
I pass over the hyperbole at the close of Chapter VI as a the- 
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torical finish like the rhymed couplets of Shakspere. It must not 
be taken too seriously. In Chapter VII and further Mr. Fiske 
continually repeats the error of natural selection confining its oper- 
ations to the surface of the cerebrum in man. It never did, and it 
probably never can or will do this. 

His view of the perfection of the eye as an Raper instrument 
differs entirely from that of the specialists who are the world's 
authorities on this subject. He exclaims (page 60), ‘‘Ina very 
deep sense all human science is but the increment of the power of 
the eye, and all human art is but the increment of the power of 
the hand." Consider mathematics and logic for the first ; and 
poetry for the second. 

The concluding phrase of Chapter IX is a dwarfing of one of 


the most magnificent of conceptions to a lame and impotent conclu- 


sion. It is very ingenious to suppose that altruism was the result 
of the tender care of their young by animals, but it is not an es- 


tablished fact. Many animals and among them certain anthro- 
- poids eat their young. Still the case might be as stated in spite of — 


this, but how shall we prove it? On page 92 he points to the 
growing power of the principle of federation, and instances Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and the United States as examples of it, ex- 
plaining the ill success of French colonization by the fact that 
France ‘incorporates.’ But this isnot the case with France's fully 
secured colonies, to wit, Algeria, which is duly represented in the 
French Chamber. It is singular in this connection that not a word 
is said of the greatest ‘‘incorporator” the world has ever seen— 
Russia, though her progress in absorbing territory exceeds that of 
any other,—indeed all other nations. 

In Chapter XIV, page 97, the operation of natural selection is 
said to have diminished in the case of Man by the operation of 
social conditions. But this operation is nothing more than a va- 
riation of Natural Selection through the wants and tastes which 
have been engendered by civilization. ‘‘ Natural Selection always 
works through death" (page 97) On the contrary, it always works 
through new forms of life, and it is by no means always the case 
that the outstripped species is extirpated. It simply cedes its place 
to the more favored and continues its career with more or less pro- 
gress, retrogression, or stability according to circumstances. 

Some fishes which p'ayed so prominent a part in Devonian 
time exist to the present day. In fact every form of animal life 
which exists is closely related to one of the many stages through 
which the “progenitors of Man have passed. The manly protest 
(page 102) against the detractors of the Freethinker does the author 
credit. Chapter XVI, page 109, he again makes the error of spe- 
cifying what the study of molecular physics teaches us that thought 
and feeling ‘‘canwot possibly be.” The study of molecular physics 


is, like all other studies of the effects of Nature's laws, an inductive | 


science ; and the establishment of a general negation by an induc- 
tive science is a contradiction in terms. And now for the final 
step for which we have been impatiently waiting : the link which 
is to bind any kind of human philosophy with a belief in a here- 
after! On this subject the author (page 111) ‘‘ has no doubt that 
men will continue in the future as in the past to cherish faith in a 
life beyond the grave.” Very likely they will ; for a long time at 
east: but on what grounds? This is what concerns us most. A 
‘* broad common-sense view” (i. e., his view) has to be called in. 
The remainder of this work will not bear any dispassionate analy- 
sis. ‘'The.doctrine of evolution does not allow us to take the 
Atheistic view.” Why not? It is conceded that it does not teach 


_it, but neither does it teach any other. ‘‘ We have an irresistible 


belief" (page 115), '' because otherwise we would be put to perma- 
nent intellectual confusion.”, And what then? ‘‘ What we call 
death may be,” etc., etc. So it may, but then again it may not be. 

If this is the outcome of the essay why not stop here and confess 


that the author is an unknower (or ns ‘*I can see no in- . 


superable obstacle in the notion that” 


. “this divine spark” 
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